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RESIGNATION, 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


When our heroine recovered her recol- 
lection, she found herself in a clese car- 
riage, supported by the arms of a stranger, 








ejaculated the bewildered Adelaide. “ I} 
know not what to believe, or what to 
think.” 

“Think more justly than to suspect ! 
those who would suffer death to serve you,” | 
replied Bellamy. ‘ Wronged as I have | 
already been, in your opinion, and desti-| 
tute of hope as I now am, I will still | 
devote my life to the promotion of your | 
happiness. Genuine love will ever seek 
the felicity of its object, in despite of 
every selfish consideration. Be Adelaide 


who addressed her in soothing but tremu- || blest, and Bellamy asks nothing for him- 
lous accents ; entreating her to resume her || self.” 


composure, and to forgive the act of boas 
lence to which he had been impelled, by 
an irresistible desire of promoting her own 
happiness. 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Adelaide 
in a tone of terror, as she attempted to 
extricate herself from his embrace. ‘‘ By 
what right have you torn me from my 
friends, and whither do you intend to con- 
vey me?” 

* Tothe arms of your father.” 

‘Qh ! no—no—you are deceiving me 
—I have no father—or if I have, he little 
knows of the fate of his poor persecuted 
child.” 

‘‘ He knows all—his heart bleeds for 
your sufferings—and he now risks his own 
life to secure the happiness of his Adelaide. 
Nay, hear me, my child—struggle not to 
leave me—Bellamy, tell her that it is a 
father’s bosom she spurns.” 

‘¢ Bellamy ! Oh, then I see it all—this 
is an artifice worthy of Bellamy. But 
think not that it will succeed—wherever 
you convey me, my cries for help will not 
be disregarded. My God, at least, will 
hear me; and to him did the victim of 
oppression never plead in vain.” 





r 
“ You wron us—cruelly wron us 
w a > 


lovely girl!”? exclaimed another voice, 
which she instantly recognized as Bel- 
lamy’s. “By my soul’s eternal hopes, 
you are now in the arms of your father ; 
und in no other way could he claim his 
child, consistent with his own safety. His 
life is in jeopardy in this country.” 

*¢ And you must fly it with me, my child, 
or see your father perish on a scaffold.” 
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“Oh! Heaven, preserve my senses,” 





With arguments like these, was our 
heroine bewildered, but not convinced, 
during a rapid journey of many miles. To 
all her inquiries respecting the course they 
were travelling, and her final destination, 
evasive answers were given; accompa- 
nied, however, with the most solemn as- 
surances, that all her doubts should be 
speedily removed; and that she would 
soon be enabled to appreciate and eager 
to applaud the motives by which her mys- 
terious conductors were actuated. 

At length the carriage stopped; and, 
as Bellamy let down one of the glasses, 
margin of a river or bay, whose unruffled 
bosom reflected the faint streaks of morn- 
ing, which now glimmered in the east. 
Several ships, and vessels of various mag- 
nitude, could be dimly discerned in the 
distance, one of the largest of which was 
distinguished by a signal of triangular 
lights. About half way between her and 
the shore, a full-manned boat lay at rest, 
to all appearance motionless, except when 
the occasional dip of a suspended oar was 
necessary, to correct the gentle impulse of 
the current, as it altered her position. 

The driver now raised a tin bugle to his 
lips, and blew a few shrill notes, to which 
several distant echoes replied in faint re- 
sponses.. On repeating the summons, dn 
answer was returned, which the ear of 
Adelaide could easily distinguish from that 
of the echoes—the boat was no longer 
motionless—six sweeping oars propelled 
her towards the beach, with a velocity that 
kindled a thousand silvery flashes around 


“ The toil of travelling will soon be 
terminated,” said Bellamy to Adelaide, as 
the driver opened the coach door and let 
down the steps. Once on board of 
‘yonder good ship, under the protection 
‘of your father and your—friend—pro- 
pitious gales will quickly waft us to safety, 
wealth, and happiness.” 

A sensation of indescribable horror crept 
through the veins and shook the delicate 
frame of our heroine, when this ambi- 
guous speech saluted her ears. She was 
instantly seized with a terrific presentiment 
‘that some dreadful fate awaited her, and, 
summoning all her little remaining ener- 
gies, for several seconds she pierced the 
jair with unavailing screams for help.— 
| Regardless of her cries, however, Bellamy 
lifted her from the carriage, wrapped her 
in his cloak, and was awaiting the de- 
scent of his comrade, when their attention 
_was suddenly arrested by the trampling of 
| approaching horses. In the next moment, 
| they found themselves surrounded by four 
| equestrians, one of whom, by a well- 
'directed blow of a loaded whip-handle, 
laid Bellamy motionless on the sand, while 
his comrade relinquished his prey, and 
fled. 
| It was the hand of Freeman that had 
| thus rescued his beloved Adelaide, and it 
was his arm that now supported her. But 
there was no time to be lost. Half a dozen 
sturdy sailors, who were pulling hard for 
the shore, were doubtless in the pay of 
Bellamy, and would attem counter- 
rescue. Freeman, therefo ily de- 
manded of the coachman, (who was by 
this time in the custody of our friends) 
whether he chose to drive them in safety 
to the nearest public house, or find his 
own way after them, on foot, as it was in- 
dispensably necessary for Adelaide to be 
conveyed ina carriage. Without hesita- 
tion, he preferred the former—Fitzallan 
mounted with him on the box, to defeat 
any intention of treachery which he might 
entertain, and Freeman, after ascertaining 








|| that Bellamy was not seriously injured, 


but so far recovered as to hail his men ia 
the boat, took his seat with Adelaide, in 
the coach, which, (escorted by their two 





her bow. 
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friends, who led the horses of Freemag 
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and Fitzallan) soon conveyed them to a 
place of safety and repose.’ 

Freeman and his friends now proceeded 
to interrogate the driver, respecting the 
attrocious transaction in which he had 
taken so active apart. But the story which 
this fellow told, threw but little light on 
the subject. He said that the two gentle- 
men, (of whose names he was ignorant) 
hired the carriage at Lyon’s stable, in Jer- 
sey city, for an excursion of two days, 
and that he was sent as driver, without 
knowing the length or object of the jour- 
ney. That they proceeded to Patterson, 
where they remained until about nine 
o’clock in the evening, when they returned 
along the margin of the river, and stopped 
in a little thicket opposite the White Cot- 
tage. That he was then ordered to secure 
his horses, and assist them to cross the 
river in a boat, for the purpose of recover- 
ing a lunatic female, who had eloped from 
her friends and family, and found shelter 
in the Cottage. That the reasons they 
assigned for this mode of proceeding, was 
to avoid the embarrassment of conducting 
a raving madwoman to her home in the 
day time. . That he remained in the boat, 
while his employers went on shore to effect 
their object ; that they were absent more 
than an hour, before they returned with 
the lady, who, he was apprehensive, was 
dead or dying, when they lifted her into 
the boat ; that he heard the reiterated calls 
for them to return, but was threatened with 
instant death if he made any reply ; that 
he was then ordered to drive them to Ber- 
gen Point, and to sound his bugle as the 
~ signal of their arrival. 

All this he had considered it his duty to 
perform, age never presumed to interfere 
with the alf™™@s of those whom he was or 
dered to serve in the capacity of coachman. 
He therefore hoped that no evil consequen- 
ces would result to himself, for having ad- 
hered to the very letter of his instructions. 
_ After due consideration, our igquisitors 
unanimously concluded to acquit the pri- 
soner,,on condition that he would convey 
Adelaide and Freeman to the Cottage, 
which he could do without violating any 
duty, as his master did not expect his re- 
turn until the following evening ; and as it 
would be no more than an act of justice to 

_etrieve, as far as he was able, the mischief 

After a few hours e 
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| health and situation demanded, our heroine ! We travelled by post ; we hired a cabriolet, 





gers to Blois, which is 100 miles in length. 
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found herself sufficiently. recruited to re-||and every two leagues on the road, are 


sume her journey. No accident occurred 
to retard it, and happiness was again re- 
stored to the inmates of the White Cottage. 
[ To be continued.) 
| 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS, 
Thus writes to his friends in the City of New-York. 


* Dear Frienps, 


“T have been in Paris more than two 
months, and feel guilty that I have not 
written sooner to my friends. We spent 
three weeks at Rochelle. In journeying 
thence to Paris, we passed through a de- 
lightful part of France. After leaving the 
fine city of Nantz, our road lay on the 
banks of the Loire, which we ascended 
87 leagues, passing through an ..mcnse 
number of villages, and the cities of An- 
gers, Tours, Blois, and Orleans. Angers 
and Blois are far from being handsome; 
but Tours is a fine city. In one of the’ 
public squares of the celebrated Orleans, 
stands a monument erected to the memory 
of Joan d’ Arc, on which are represented, 
in bas relief, of bronze, the events and 
scenes in which she was actor. On the 
top, is placed a colossal statue of her in 
bronze. Here is the most magnificent 
church I have seen in France. I have 
seen no work of art so prodigious and so 
useful, as the road we travelled from An- 


It extends along the river’s edge, and is 
made to answer the double purpose of a 
road, and a levee to confine the waters of 
the river within its banks. It is from ten 
to fifteen and sometimes to twenty feet in 
height, and from three to four rods in 
width; and is paved the whole distance. 
Without this barrier, the low country which 
stretches off from the river as far as the 
eye can reach, would be in a state of in- 
undation a part of the year; and is now 
under the highest state of cultivation, and 
overspread with villages. It is certainly a 
greater and more useful work than the 
great pyramid of Egypt. In going from 
Rochelle to Nantz, I should not omit we 
traversed the province of Vendee, which 
was so desolated and drenched with blood, 
during the French revolution. This coun- 








repose, together with 
sueh refreshments and attentions as her 
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try still exhibits the ruins of towns, and 


| 








post-houses, where are horses which took 


us from one post to another. 


‘¢ All the great literary establishments 
at Paris, whether libraries, colleges, or 
lectures, are public and free of expense to 
all. Not a cent need be paid for enjoying 
the rich privilege of attending all the hos- 
pitals, and schools of medicine, and hear- 
ing the lectures of the most eminent men 
in France. It is the same in the institu. 
tions for general and classical literature. 
The government appoint and pay the pro- 
fessors. All museums that are for the aid 
of the arts and sciences, are gratuitously 
opened to the public. 


“ The facility of indulging any taste or 
whim in regard to pleasure, is very great. 
Ten theatres are open every night. They 
have erected at great expense, a Swiss and 
Russian mountain, as they are called, 
which are planked like the deck of a ship, 
and rendered slippery by art, to imitate 
the Swiss and Russian amusement of riding 
down mountains of ice. 


“ As to politeness, it extends from the 
king to the beggar, and is practical be- 
tween one beggar and another—by the 
man in high life, to the man in the lowest. 
It is worn as much as a coat; and whena 
man is robbed of every thing else, he still 
retains that. 


“ In regard to religion, I shall only ob- 
serve, that an American is shocked on first 
seeing the gross violation of the Sabbath. 
On this day, every coach and chaise is in 
employ, every theatre is open, every public 
garden is thronged to see fire works, and 
sport in dances, balls, and card parties. 
The shops, too, are generally open. 

“ The palace of the Louvre, is without 
its equal for magnitude and elegance. It 
contains the splendid galleries of paintings 
and antique statues. The paintings, all 
by the first masters, number 2150. Many 
of them are by Titian, Raphael, Salvador 
Rossa, and other eminent artists. The 
gallery of sculpture, consists entirely of 
the productions of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and amount to 355 pieces, mostly 
busts and statues; but some sepulchral 
monuments, marble baths, and vases, and 
seals with Grecian inscriptions. The pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries has an ancient ap- 
pearance, and marked with the shot of 
cannon. The interior is very splendid. 


other elects of that exterminating war.! Its garden is great in size, and beautiful 
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beyond description ; and is open from sun- 
rise to sunset. Here the Parisians collect, 
and the king shows himself from the pi- 
azza of the palace, every Sunday morning 
after mass, and receives their loud accla- 
mations. The Pantheon ranks among the 
first edifices of Paris. It is a church, and 
resembles the Roman Pantheon in its ma- 
jestic circular dome, which is 370 feet in 
height. The church of “ Notre Dame,” 
is very ancient, elaborate, and Arabian in 
its architecture. It was commenced A.D. 
1010; and was, as we were told, 300 years 
in building. Here are deposited, and were 
shown to us, all the decorations, apparel, 
and splendid trappings used at Buonaparte’s 
coronation by the Pope. <A piece of the 
cross of our Saviour, and a part of the 
crown of thorns, was exhibited to us, in- 
closed in a large golden ball. ‘The hospital 
of invalids is a magnificent establishment, 
built in the reign of Louis XIV. The 
building is great in extent, and very ma- 
jestic. It is at present crowded with mu- 
tilated and disabled soldiers. Here may 
be seen groupes of half a dozen men, with 
only three or four legs and as many arms 
belonging to the whole of them. 

“The garden of plants, lies on the 
banks of the Seine, in the suburbs of 
Paris. It is of great extent, and divided 
into little enclosures, with beautiful gra- 
velled walks. It contains a vast variety 
of trees and plants, all arranged agreeably 
to Jussieu’s natural classification, and in 
soils adapted to their various natures and 
habits, and the botanical name is affixed 
to each. To accommodate the aquatic 
plants, and those of marshy growth, arti- 
ficial ponds and marshes have been created. 
A portion of the garden is appropriated to 
practical agriculture. There are some 
curious species of engrafting; such as 
bringing the tops of several small trees to- 
gether, and uniting them into one stalk, 
which individual stalk after ascending some 
height, and dividing again into branches, 
the branches again are formed into one 
stalk and its branches. There are many 
curiosities of this kind. A menagerie oc- 
cupies a considerable part of this garden, 
in which are lions, bears, hyenas, wolves, 
elephants, camels, deer, zebras, monkeys, 
and birds. Here is also a famous cabinet 
of natural history and mineralogy, a vast 
collection by Tournefoot, Buffon, Lace- 





| Sicard. 


liver public lectures on natural history. 
Here is also a chymical establishment, 
where Vauquilin delivers public lectures. 
Students attend gratuitously. ‘The number 


is eighteen. 

‘In the hospital of the * Hotel Dieu,’ 
two monuments are erected in one of its 
halls, to Dessault and Bichat. Dessault, 
I was told, put an end to his own life. 


«¢ T was present at a public examination 
of the deaf and dumb school of the Abbe 
One was asked to define the word 
instruction. He immediately wrote, that || 
*¢ instruction were the bottles by which one 
person poured knowledge into another.” 
Gratitude was defined to be “ the memory 
of the heart.” The Abbe, near the close | 


| of the meeting, read a letter from his for- | ‘the dark ages down. 
mer pupil, Le Clerc, in America, brought | mens are truly rude and grotesque; but 


by Mr. Searjeant, of Philadelphia. ‘The | 
Abbe was so affected that his feelings 
scarcely permitted him to proceed. 

“‘ One of the objects visited by strangers, ; 
is the royal library ; founded as early as the | 
time of Charles V. It now consists of 
more than 358,000 printed, and 80,000 
manuscript volumes. 25,000 volumes are | 
in foreign and learned languages. It con- 
tains a cabinet of metals and antiquities ;— 
consisting of vases, busts, inscriptions, in- 
struments of sacrifice, an altar of Basalt, 
Isis, Anulis, a mummy, &c. &c. One 
apartment contains five thousand columns 
of rare prints. Here is a celestial and ter- | 
restrial globe; each of which is thirty feet 
in diameter, or ninety feet reund. The 
place is open to the public, and any one 
may call for what book he pleases gratui- 
tously. 


“‘ Eleven stone bridges, and two iron 
ones cross the Seine in Paris. There are 
many beautiful fountains. 


“‘ The column of Vendome, once called 
the column.of Napoleon, by whom it was 
erected, is built after the manner of that of 
Trojan at Rome, in honour of the victory 
of the grand army over the Austrians and 
Russians, and is made of one thousand 
brass cannon taken from the enemy. The 
pillar is twelve feet diameter, one hundred 
and thirty-three feet high, including the 
pedestal and the statue of Napoleon, which 
crowned it. The statue weighed five 





pede, Cuvier, and Hauy. The three last 
have the present care of it; and, together 





and is removed. Within the column is a 


with several other eminent naturalists, de- | 


of professors to the school of medicine, |’! 


side, it is ore soeued with battles, 
| trophies, and weapons, in bas-relief. 

| ‘The museum of French monuments 
‘is a very interesting object. This West- 
minster Abbey was formed through the 
great exertions of M. Noir, during the 
|French revolution. When the monaste- 
'ries and churches were destroyed, a great 
| many of the tombs and sepulchral monu- 
;ments of the kings and nobility, from Clo- 
j vis in the fifth century down, were pre- 
served and collected together to form this 
iets They are classed in separate 
apartments, each containing the relics of a 
;century. On entering, you find the tomb 
of Clovis, and other tombs of the fifth 
\century. As you proceed forward to other 
{sparen you have the opportunity of 
observing the progress of sculpture from 
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jester one hundred and twelve pounds, 


wiuding staircase to the top. On the out- 


The ancient speci- 


some of the modern are exquisitely fine. 
| Here is the monument of Heloisa and 
Abelard brought from Paraclete. Their 
ashes are in one urn, and their forms are 
over them on the top. 

“I visited the catacombs, a cavern of 
vast extent made by the quarrying for free- 
|stone. It is entered near the southern li- 
mits of the city by a winding staircase, 
eighty feet deep. About a quarter of a 
mile from the entrance, are large cham- 
bers,in which are piled up in regular order, 
the bones of millions of people. One 
chamber exhibits various specimens of 
diseased bones, and of origival mal-con- 
formation. This immense collection of 
bones has been occasioned by breaking up 
the burying grounds in Paris, and stewing 
them away here. There are now no bury- 
ing grounds in the city. * 


FOR THE LADIES’ urrenali CABINET. 


Genuine benevolence, and ostentatious- 
ness in the donation of pecuniary sums 
for the support of charitable institutions, 
are essentially dissimilar. ‘The former is 
the natural growth of the heart, melting 
with pity at the contemplation of human 
misery, the latter is the offspring of pride. 
Live there not many, who, while they lavish 
money on public institutions for the pro- 
tection and supply of the indigent and 
forlorn, in order that they may receive the 
commendations of the world, and that 
their names may be emblazoned as the 


benefactors of mankind; yet who will not... 
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hesitate to spurn with contempt and ill 
language the sons and daughters of dis- 
tress who implored their compassion m 
secret? Misfortune frequently induces the 
unfortunate to relieve those whose calami- 
ties appear to be more poignant than their 
own. The cruelty of those, who, because 
they have never experienced what it is 


? 


‘ Toplough the winter's wave and reap despair! 





possess hearts not calculated to sympathise 
with the ill-starred, often melt the souls of 
the unhappy to feel a lively interest in the 
fate of their brethren iu adversity. 

In the city of Vienna resided an honest 


and industrious Jabourer, whose daily toil | 


provided for the necessities of a sickly 
wife, and five young children. On the 
birth of his sixth child, incapable of pro- 
viding for so numerous a family, with the 


feelings of a fond father he wept over it 


and exclaimed : “ Dear unfortunate inno- 
cent, thou art the heir of poverty, it is not 
in my power to provide for thee!” He 
deliberated for some time on the best course 
to be adopted, and at length carefully 
wrapping up the babe, he carried it to the 
Foundling-Hospital, and laid it in a basket 


near the gate intended for the reception of 


foundlings. He lingered near the spot, 
awaiting the inspector’s arrival, who on 
examining the basket, found in it two in- 
fants. As he beheld anxiety depicted in 


the countenance of the labourer who stood | 
ata short distance, he imagined that he 


had brougkt them both, and compelled the 
unhappy man, notwithstanding his serious 


_ asséverations to the contrary, to carry 


—— two babes instead of one. 
‘return, his wife, who had not yet 
risen“from the pallet of straw on which 
she was lyi 
when she the adventure, was filled 
with grief, and wept piteously : “ What 
shall we do now,” said the poor woman, 
“ how shall we endure this expense? Alas ! 
how hard is our lot ; before unable to sup- 
port our own child, to be thus compelled 
10, provide for two, and one the babe of a 

nger. Oh! my husband! why has 





pert this addition to our misfor- 
tunes?” “Accase not the dispensations 
of the Most High, my dear Theresa,” 
said her spouse, “ We will call upon hint, 
now in the day of trouble, hewill not leave, 
no—he will never forsake us! Far be it 
trom us, who know what misery is, to ex- 


pose this little child to the inclemencies of 


in a very debilitated state, 








the weather, let us consider the young 
stranger as one of our own family, and ex- 
ert ourselves to maintain the seven ehildren 
—and God will reward us !” 

Noble, generous, sympathetic spirit ! 
however persecuted by the frowns of ad- 
versity, though unknown to fame, and 
unheeded by the opulent—thou art the 
man after mine own heart, and sponta- 
neously would I have extended to thee the 
hand of. friendship, and brotherly love— 
“ But shall not the Judge of the whole 


earth do right ?”” “Behold, he is a God of | 


mercy and goodness—and sooner or later 
he rewards the righteous.” 

The good man lost no time in undressing 
the child, that she might be nourished with 
his wife’s milk, who had already given a 
breast to her own. Sewed up in the in- 
fant’s clothes he observed a paper, and 
found it to be an order on a banker of 
eminence for the monthly payment of 
FIFTY CROWNS, to be punctually paid to the 
persons who might take charge of the 
child! The labourer burst into tears of 
joy—his wife wept in concert. “ My hus- 
band,” said she, “‘ you were correct when 
you said ‘ God will reward us!’ Here is 
enough to support both children.” The 
anecdote soon transpired, and at length 
reached the ears of the managers of the 
F oundling-Hospital, who then claimed the 
maintenance of the infant, and that the 
order should be delivered to them which 
was found sewed in its clothes. The la- 
bourer indignantly refused to surrender 
either ; persons of high respectability lent 
him their aid. The cause was tried ina 
court of law, and the sentence on this oc- 
casion was: “ That the Foundling-Hospi- 
tal, having previously declined sheltering 
the babe, it belonged of right to the be- 
nevolent labourer whose humanity had 
been so strikingly exemplified in resolving 
to endeavour to maintain the little stranger 
when his circumstances were not well 
calculated to bear any additional expense.” 


LUX. 


Gn ____________________ 


It is a Christian precept, If any man 
will sue thee at law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. The 
reason is evident, lest the lawyer should 
come between and strip you naked, even 
to our shirt. 

Trath is generally seen more cleasly by 
contrast. 


i FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET, 


ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 


It isa painful and distressing thought, 
that those who by their talents and virtues, 
have rendered themselves useful and is 


soon forgotten. ‘ime destroys the finest 
feelings of our nature, and binds up the 
wounds which death and distress have 
occasioned. It is right that it should be 
'so; for if it were not the case, life would 
indeed be most miserable. It is our duty, 
however, to pay a certain respect to the 
memory of those whom we have loved and 
valued. But, alas! so many are the 
_allarements and occupations of the world, 
and so entirely are we wrapt up in their 
| pursuits, as often to neglect a duty which 
|humanity, and every noble feeling, com- 
|mands. These reflections presented them- 
selves to me, when observing how many 
‘are the persons, whose lives have been 
‘marked for every virtue which could 
adorn the human character, when: sum- 
moned from us, have too soon been for- 
gotten. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance mar- 
ried a most beloved and amiable woman, 
the pride of her family—the example of 
her companions. Beauty never adorned 
a fairer person ; virtue never found a purer 
receptacle ; amiable and accomplished, 
she could not fail of rendering him, to 
whom she had given her heart and hand, 
happy, most happy. 

He had been married but a few years, 
when a severe cold threatened to deprive 
him of the object of his affection. Alas! 
it proved too true, and all the aid that 
friends could bestow was unavailing.— 
After a lingering illness of a year, this 
amiable, this beloved, this accomplished 
female, in the prime of life, was summoned 
to “ the bosom of her God.” For a 
time, the bereaved husband could not be 
comforted; his friends, his children were 
unable to contribute to his consolation ; 
his prospects, he expected, were for ever 
blasted ; life, for the. future, would be 
miserable ; and, until the grave should 
close upon him, (which was soon to contain 
all that he loved on earth,) he should 
never experience the least consolation.— 
The last sad duties were paid to the re- 
mains of his beloved partner—followed to 
the silent tomb by a numerous train of 

















‘relatives and friends, who sympathised 


loved, should, when taken from us, be so - 
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in the universal grief. The weeping H | classes strictly examined. The precep- 
widower followed, and as if his grief was | oR, | tress, (of whom we shall speak hereafter) 


to be reckoned by the length of his crape, | Journal of Female Education. having devoted much time and study to 


a piece of immoderate length fell from his) 4. we have proposed to devote this ||the interesting subject of Female Edu- 
hat,) he could with difficulty follow ; his || department of the Cabinet exclusively to | cation, has spared no labour nor exertion, 
trembling knee, and convulsive sob bespoke |! the interests of Female Education, we in the introduction of the most approved 
the sincerity of his grief. The grave was | respectfully solicit from teachers and), books, and plans of areca which 
closed, aud the mourners returned again to| others, communications, (post paid,) com- | she is aided by her assistant, a young lady 
ithe world. For a time my acquaintance | prising some or all of the following sub- | of irreproachable character and manners, 
continued bound up in grief; friends were || jects, viz. Notices of the permanent and whose ability to teach the ornamental 
unable to afford relief; children gave no respectable Female Seminarics in the |, branches is best evidenced by the progress 
consolation. But his excessive sorrow || United States, the names of their founders, of her pupils. — : 

soon began to lessen ; society soon restored jj principals, and assistants ; a view of their. The strictest attention is constantly paid 
to him its former pleasures ; he forgot his |! -espective locations and internal regula-||t® moral and religious improvement, and 


i] 
| 


grief, and with that, the object ofit. Ina ‘tions ; inquiries into their origin, progress- || though this school is under the immediate 
age of the Methodist Episcopal 


word, six months saw him paying his de-|! ;,, improvements, and present condition ; H patron nodist 
voted attentions to another; nine found) ihe number of pupils, and classes in each, || Church, no preference . ow? the 
them engaged ; and ere a year had passed with the qualifications for admission ; the reception of pupils to any particular de- 
over the grave of his former partner, he | branches taught, routine of studies, and | Homination. j 
was united to another! Do not scenes of || sams of tuition ; a description of their | The surplus funds are to be appropri- 
this description daily occur? Would tt) py aminationsand Evhibitions, the rewards || @ted, to the gratuitous education of the 
were fiction ; but alas! it is reality. Many || anq honours conferred, and the names of | aaaren of Methodist itinerant preachers, 


are they who are called to sustain the loss |! sy, young ladies who receive them. |, and young men, who may be candidates for 








of the nearest relatives, who in a few —_— |the ministry. It may not be uninteresting 
fleeting weeks, mix again in all the gaiety WESLEYAN SEMINARY, to add, although not inconnexion with the 
NEW-YORK. 


and dissipation of the world, and forget female department, that the trustees are 





their long lost friends. 


‘‘ Oh, keep the ring, one little year, 
Keep.poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


13, 1819. Located at the corner of Pump and 
Eldridge street. 





| 





| Inthe spring of 1819, the Female De- | 
| partment of this seminary was organised | 
as a distinct school, and placed under the | 
superintendence of the present preceptress, | 
Mrs. C. M. Thayer. The number of pupils 
has varied from sixty to ninety; perhaps 
the average may be seventy-five; and the 
course of instruction embraces all the use- 
ful and scientific acquirements which are 
taught in the best female academies, while 
a limited attention is paid to the orna- 
mental arts of painting and embroidering. 
The pupils are divided, according to their 
acquirements, into minor, junior, and se- 
/nior scholars. The first are taught spell- 
ing, reading, and writing. The second 
include grammar, arithmetic and history, 
with the elements of geography—and the 
senior pupils are instructed in geography, 
with the use of the globes, geometry, as 
far as it is connected with the projection 
of maps, the Latin, French, and English 
languages, belles lettres, ornamental needle- 
work, and drawing. The principal of this 
seminary, according to the constitution, has 
the immediate oversight of the literary, 

— moral, and religious concerns of the in- 
The best throw with the dice, is to throw | stitution ; and the school is regularly vi- 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh, wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells : 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 





Beneath these elms you sat and talk’d, 
Beside that river's brink, 

At evening, arm in arm you walk’d ; 
Here stopp'd to gaze and think. 


Thoul’t meet her when thy blood beats high, 
In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, by Heaven, another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring : 

No, keep it, but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring.” 


CLARENCE. 
ee 
When I see one zealously professing the 
Christian religion, and at the same time 
makes it his whole trade to harrass and 
grind the poor ; I forget every imperfection 
of the Geist. 








} 


Incorporated by an act of the Legislature, April already enabled to receive a young native 


of the Tuscarora tribe, who is boarded, 
clothed, and educated gratuitously. 

This School is at present located at the 
corner of Pump and Eldridge-street; but 
the trustees have succeeded in procuring a 
more eligible situation in Crosby, near 
Grand-street, where they propose to erect 
a large and commodious building, to which 
it is expected to remove as early as Octo- 
ber next. 


((>>Pickets’ Female School, shall be 
noticed in our next. . 


LLL: 
Works in demand—for Honour.—The 
French Academy, prior to the late elee- 
tions, adopted a singular rule with respect 
to the candidates for the vacant seats 
among that distinguised body. They 
made them produce all the literary works 
of which they had been the authors. This 
was in fact to call for a number of publi- 
cations that had long sunk in obscurity, 
and many of which, indeed, were totally 
destroyed ; for the confounded grocers and 
trunk-makers have no compassion. The 
malicious have given this affair a certain 
political character which may be play to 
them, but is death to the subjects of it. 
They go so far as to say that the following 











them away. sited by a committee, and the several 


story, has at least its foundation in truth: . 
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One day, one of the most forgotten of 
the living French poets, was, in conse- 
quence of this rule, walking on the quay 
of the Louvre, and narrowly spying into 
every second-hand bookseller’s shop. Sud- 
denly, oh, mortifying spectacle! he ob- 
serves on the pavement, huddled among 
other things, one of his fugitive pieces ; 
and anxious to relieve it from its state of 
degradation, he asks the price of it :— 
‘ That, Sir,” replies the bookseller, “ that 
is six-pence.” “ What do you mean by 


, six-pence ?” exclaimed the author, piqued 


to find the productions of his genius esti- 
mated at so low a rate, “ you do not know 
what you are selling, friend.” Pardon me, 
Sir, I know very well that it is not over 
and above clever, but then the paper is 
worth four-pence.” ‘ Hold, blockhead !” 
replied the indignant poet, “ here are fif- 
teen-pence for it—You deserve that, in 
order to teach you your trade, I should 
give you thirty.” 


—K;K;__~—<—=z{KE_———_—z—z&&zi——e—~—iEeee—— 


FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 

We cannot but give our esteem to merit, 
and encourage with our smiles and ap- 
plause the good and the great. Prejudices 
may blind, and conceal it from our sight ; 
but when we think we see it, we make a 
low bow, we take off our hats, and treat it 
with the greatest respect. We confess our 
own inferiority ; we own there is a “ great 
gulf between” it and us; we find fault 
with ourselves for being such fools, and 
begin to think of brushing up our dirty 
minds. Money too, has.its charms. We 
are fond of claiming a rich acquaintance, 
andveven like to say, “how do ye do,” 
when we meet him. We would not only 


give civility to riches, but generally also| 


wisdom and influence. But the empire of 
beauty is more universal; and its influence 
more immediate than the influence of merit 
and cash. Whenever we see it, we are 
interested in its behalf, and our heart is 
sooner fixed by it than by the radiance of 
wisdom. But it is dangerous to the soul 
of sensibility. It not only deliglits, but it 
maddens. It not only leads to bliss, but it 
drives to despair. Our fair one approves, 
and our pulse beats high with pleasure ; 
she is displeased, and our eyes are sad and 
sorrowful ; she smiles, and we have a fore- 
taste of heaven; she frowns, and the 
jumping toothach is a luxury to it. 

WIZ. 


peer 








Physiognomy.—A witness was one day 
called to the bar of the house of Com- 
mons, when some one took notice and 
pointedly remarked his ill looks. Mr. Fox, 
(afterwards Lord Holland) whose gloomy 
countenance strongly marked his character, 
observed, “that it was unjust, ungenerous, 
and unmanly, to censure a man for that 
signature which God had impressed upon 
his countenance, and which, therefore, he 
could not by any means remedy or avoid.” 
Mr. Pitt rose and said, “ I agree with the 
observation of my fellow member; it is 
forcible, it is judicious and true. But there 
are some, (throwing his eyes full upon 
Fox) upon whose face the hand of heaven 


that it were impiety not to give it credit.” 





Amusing perplexities—The French 
translator of Franklin’s Correspondence, 
has made atrue French blunder. Frank- 
lin somewhere says, “ People imagined 
that an American was a kind of Yahoo.” 


|| Upon this the translator makes the follow- 


ing note: “ Yahoo. It must be an animal. 
It is affirmed that it is the Opossum: but 
I have not been able to find the word 
Yahoo in any dictionary of natural Histo- 
ry !!!”—This reminds us of an anecdote 
also founded on one of Swift’s admirable 
works. A gentleman saw a person poring 
over an Atlas, and seemingly disconcerted 
by some want of success. “ Can’t you find 
what you want,”’ said he, “ or can I assist 
you?” I] don’t know (was the reply) 


for I have been looking two hours through | 


all latitudes and longitudes, and cannot 


discover this cursed Lilliput any where !” || 


[ Lit. Pan. 





Sleepers reproved. A 


Methodist 





preacher once observing that several of 


his congregation had fallen asleep, sudden- 
ly exclaimed with a loud voice, “ A fire, a 
fire !”? “Where, where!” cried his audi- 
tors, whom he had aroused from their slum- 
bers. “ In hell,” added the preacher, “ for 
those who sleep under the ministry of the 
holy gospel.” 

Another preacher of a different persua- 
sion more remarkable for drowsy hear- 
ers, finding himself in the same unpleasant 
situation with regard to his auditory, or, 
more properly speaking dormitory, sud- 
denly stopped in iis discourse, and ad- 
dregsing himself in a whispering tone to a 
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| you keep up such a noise, yeu will awake 
all the old folks below.” 


| & Silence, silence, children,” said he ; 


| 

| ~oes 
| Flaxman’s beautiful monument to the 
| memory of thelate Countess Spencer, has 
|just been erected in Brighton Church, 
Northamptonshire. It consists of a tablet 
‘with an appropriate inscription ; on one 
‘side of which is a groupe representing 
Religion personified by a female, whose 
eyes are fixed on high, holding in her 
‘right hand the New Testament, and in the 
‘left, a Cross; Charity is represented on 
‘the other side of the tablet, by a mother 


bosom, while she is contemplating with 
maternal delight the caresses of its brother 
and sister. 





Anecdote of Bonaparte.—One day, 
Bonaparte seeing near his person one of 
those beings who know not a posture sufii- 
ciently humble, by which they suppose 
they can obtain some favours, said to those 
who surrounded him, “ I know not how 
it happens, that, in order to understand 
this man, who is eight inches taller thar 
myself, I am obliged to stoop every time I 
speak to him.” 





Behold the road to happiness! rows of 
trees on each side, uniting at the top, form 
a beautiful arbour. See! woman is strew- 
ing it with flowers ;—how sweet, how re- 
freshing the smell. See, too, the temple 
| of happiness, built of the purest alabaster; 
its white columns rise amidst the green 
foliage—it stands upon a foundation of 
adamant. Its interior, is one large and 
spacious dome; around which, are set many 
jewels of uncommon lustre :—namely, vir- 
tue—truth—love—aflection—friendship— 
and innumerable others; but in the centre, 
is one far brighter than all the rest—it sheds 
no single ray—but one vast volume of un- 
created light, surpassing in brilliancy the 
‘sun itself—yet mild as the moon beam. It 
pentrates—fills, and surrounds every part 
of the spacious dome—and reflecting, all 
the colours of the rainbow, flit, quiver, and 
stream with flickering radiance. This jewel 





number of noisy children in the gallery, 


is Religion; under its power, age assumes 
the freshness of youth—new beauties are 
added to the blush of love—contentment 
sports around, and the placid smile of real 








, 


pleasure sits upon every lip, and lightens 
every Countenance.—Camden Gazette. 


|fondly cherishing a sleeping infant to her . 
has so stamped the mark of wickedness, | 


é 
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_ When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue, 
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POETRY. 








"OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Mr. Woopworrs, 

Having been favoured with the perusal, in| 
manuscript, of the late communication of your | 
ingenious correspondent, “G. of New-Jersey,” 
I have selected the lwo concluding stanzas, which 
you will do me the favour to insert. 





* But, lady, wherefore say’st of me, 

My hand became the culturing cause ? 
For, surely, ‘twas thy minstrelsey 

First told me that such minstrel was. 


It was the strain which thou did’st pour, 
Amid the gloom of forests drear, 

Along Ontario’s pebbied shore, 
That greeted first, and charm’d my ear.” 





REPLY. 
I twin’d a wreath of flowers that grew 
On waste, uncultur’d ground, 
And tun’d a harp, whose notes were few, 
Of wild and mournful sound. 


And while, mid pathless woods, [ sung, 
Where dark Ontario’s waters flow, 
The artless lay, by feeling wrung, 
Was wont to sooth my bosom’s wo. 


But, when the stogm of grief was still, 
And brighter pr@spects round me rose, 


And this sad bg$@m ceas’d to feel 
The bitter e of present woes— 
When call'd to lead a youthful band, 
In learning’s bright and flowery way, 


Intruding Care, with ruthless hand, 
Snatch’d my lov’d lyre in wrath away. 


But when the sprite had fall'n asleep, 
One day, I tore it from her hand, 

And try’d again its chords to sweep, 
And join anew the minstrel band. 


But, oh, my hand so long had been 
Unus’d to touch the quiv’ring wire, 
I could not wake its tones again, 
I could not light the minstrel fire. 


Twas then a friend my dwelling sought, 

And charm’d an hour with converse sweet ; 
From him the kindling ray I caught, 

And joy’d a kindred mind to meet. 


And often, now, amid my toil, 

(Though scarce a toil it is to me) 
T turn to catch the Muse’s smile, 

In strains of artless minstrelsey. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
June 24th, 1820. 

Sa 
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_ RELIGION. 


‘Tis this, indeed, that streaks our morning bright, 
‘Tis this that gilds the horror of our night, 
When wealth forsakes, or when friends are few, 


Tis this that wards the blow, er stills the smart, 
Disarms afiliction, or repels his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, 


‘Bids smiling conscience spread ber cloudless 
skies. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


| Freemen! arise, and salute the glad morning— | 
The morning most dear to the patriot’s breast ! | 
Hail! hail to the day which is now brightly 
dawning-- | 
The day of all others most hallow’d and blest! | 
Long may it live in our mem’ry rever’d,— | 
The pride of our country, the boast of the 
brave ,— | 
When the banner of freedom our fathers uprear’d, | 
On Columbia's dark hills, and o’er ocean's blue | 
wave. | 





| Oh! let the loud pzans of triumph arise! 

Proclaim to the world that here liberty dwells! 
Let the hymn of thanksgiving be heard from the 

skies, 

While each patriot bosom with gratitude swells. 
| Long was the contest;-and fierce was the strife ; 
But firm were the bosoms that freedom in- 

spir'd ; ; 
| The struggle was dreadful—but liberty—life— 
Our fathers with glory, with energy fir’d, 








They obey'd the bright signal that Liberty gave, 
When her banner she wav'd from her station | 
on high ; 


save, 

And swore to live freemen, or freemen to die. 

WasuHincton! name ever lov’d, and most glo- 
rious ! 

| Led the bands of the brave on to vict’ry or | 





death ; 
And now round bis tomb shall the brave and 
victorious, 
The cypress and green laurel twine in a wreath. 





Yes, ever while Time his fleet course shall pur- 
sue, 
And sink in oblivion all names of renown, 
|| WasHineton’s memory shall still live anew, 
And wreaths of wild flowers o’er his grave shall 
be strewn. 
And is there a heart that does not proudly swell, 
(Though a tear of regret may escape from his 
eye,) 
As he points to the place where our forefathers 
fell— 
The place where they swore to be free, or to 
die! 


b| 


Then now, while our shouts of triamph are borne 
On the wings of the gale, and are echoing far, 
Let us offer our tribute to warriors gone, 
Who won us this blessing, midst carnage and 
war. 
Long, long as the flag of our country shall wave, 
Shall the mem’ry of each gallant warrior be! 
And never neglected shall be their cold grave, 
While Columbia's land is the land of the free. 


HORENTIUS. 
} — | 
ON BUYING A BIBLE. 


’Tis but folly to rejoice, or boast 

How small a price thy well-bought purchase cost. 
Until thy death, thou shalt not fully know 
Whether it was a pennyworth, or no; . 
And at that time, believe me, ’twill appear 


Full promptly they hasten’d, their country to 1 


IL TO M******, 


Dost thou remember the blooming rose 
Which, at parting, thou gavest to me ? 

It was lovely—but all its loveliness owes 
To its having been given by thee. 


Its tints were of the liveliest die, 
Of the purest and brightest hue ; 

But what made it more pleasing still to my eye, 
It serv’d to remind me of you. 


? 
Its fragrance scented the air around, 
Though its moisture is gone for ever; 
Yet still its wither’d remains abound 
In sweetness, like the giver. 
R. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINEY. 


TO THE HUDSON. 


| Roll! roll, thou broad stream! to the slow-rising 
sun; 
Thou flood ef the mountain! flash brightly thy 
billows! 
For, Liberty ! proud of the trophies she’s won, 
Comes hither to rest in the shade of thy 
willows. 
Roll! roll, noble Hudson! thy daughters are fair, 
And chaste as the beams on thy bosom that 
quiver! 
Thy sons in their feeliags are free as the air 
That travels thy borders, thou bold-margin'd 
river ! 


And never, with idle effulgence, thy wave 
To sprinkle the lustre of diamonds was given, 
We leave them, nor weep, to the soul-bartering 
slave, 
A freeman’s true gems are the dew-drops from 
Heaven ! 
Slaves—slaves—cannot breathe, with a man’s 
native pride, 
The pure breeze of morning that floats from 
ber blossoms, 
Nor feel, as they bow to some wild dashing tide, 
Their blood, like its current, rush free to their 
bosoms. . 


Flow—flow, lovely stream: where its woodbine 
embowers, : 
The cottage of Innocence hallows thy waters ; 
Whence the shrill pipe of peace, o’er thy regions 
of flowers, 
Still calls, through the sunbeams, thy gay, 
dancing daughters. 
Flow—flow, lovely stream! from his mansion 
of clouds, 
The genius of tempests looks down on thy 
meadows, 
And shakes the high hill-tops that vainly le 
shrouds 
Their beautiful bloom with his death-boding 
shadows. 


Roll, roll noble Hudson ! each oak-cover’d shore, 

That boldly re-echoes the minstrel’s wild num- 
bers, 

When War grasps the bugle, his music shall pour, 

And thy youth shall awaken, like men from 











Extremely cheap, or else extremely dear. 





their slumbers! . ili 
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For while thy hill-laurels are brighten'd and 


green, 
Nor foeman shall spoil them, nor tyrant shall 
share them, 
Oh, no! we'll ne'er want, ‘mid the heart-cheering 
scene, 
Bright beauties to ‘twine them, and heroes to 
wear them! 
Roll, roll mighty stream! in his fiame-colour’d 
car 
The sun, down the heavens sublimely de- 
' scending, 
Mild Evening comes on with her pale-crested 
star, 


And homeward fair Liberty's children are 


wending. 
That sun shall return in his glory, and throw 
His chaplets of gold round the curves of thy 
- billows 


? 
Qh! Liberty’s cheek shall reflect the pure glow, 


As she lingers and rests in the shade of thy 
willows. 


S. or New-JERseEy. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1820. 


| 





| which we think cannot fail to excite the appro- 
| bation of our readers. 


GOODRICH'S PLAN 
of a 
PEDESTRIAN MAP, OR GEOGRAPHIC GARDEN, 
Designed for the use of Geographic Schools, and 
for the amusement and instruction of Visilers. 


The globe to be delineated on a terrestrious 
plain, in two circles, of a convenient extent, 
collaterally situated, representing the eastern 
and western hemispheres. The land and water 
to be distinguished by different colours. The 
land to be represented by sand or gravel of a 
yellowish complexion, and the water of like 
materials, but ofa blue colour. The equator to be 
represented by a beautiful paved walk of suffi- 
cient width for two persons to walk abreast. The 
parallels of latitude, meridian, circles, &c.to be 
distinctly delineated, and the several zones to be 
of different shades. The principal mountains -to 
be represented by small mounds, raised to a suffi- 
cient height to appear natural, arid to the best 
advantage. The volcanic mountains and cones, 
will be constructed with cavities. so, as, by the 
assistance of slow matches to emit fire and 
smoke at proper times, in imitation of their 
originals. The capitals of the different kingdoms 








“© TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poetical favour of —>—, shall appear 
in our next, with several others recently re- 


and states, to be represented by cities in minia- 
ture, with a specimen of their mode of building, 
and a pigma representation of a male and female 


ceived. 


with their various peculiarities of dress, and | 
every city or place rendered celebrious by the 


standing in front of their respective capitals ; | 
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/notin his coming, for he came not in the storm 
of battle. 


| The warrior of the waters was a great lion. 
| When he rose in his rage, and shook himself, 
| the green hills trembled. When, in anger, he 
| thundered with his voice, the storm did follow, 
| He bounded over the waters, and the beasts of 
‘the other mountains hid with fear. He stretched 
| his paw over the great waters, and gored the lion 
of the east. He was mighty and great as the 
\| Alleghany. He was strong and fierce as the tor. 
geoet down the steepsef Niagara. Mighty and 
| Yet, a little bee did overcome 





|| great he was. 
i|him. Public opinion was a small bee, and the 
| lion might bave crushed it with his foot. But 
|| the little bee crept into the ear of the great lion, 
|| and stung him on the strings of life. The lion 
was vanquished, and the little bee yet lives and 
| buzzes of his conquest. 

|| The warrior of the waters has gone to the land 
lof spirits, and the ghosts of his fathers rejoice 
|| not in his coming, for he came not in the shroud 
of glory. 

The Rev. Dr. Coker, one of the coloured peo- 
ple who went out with the colonists to the coast 
of Africa, mentions, in his journal transmitted 
|| to this country, that a Spanish ship was recently 
|| captured, having on board four hundred slaves. 
To prevent their falling into the hands of the 
| captors, the Spanish crew mixed poison in their 
| victuals, which destroyed all but six ! 








——_—————— 





INDEPENDENCE. 

On Tuesday next, we again celebrate the an- 
siversary of American independence. Our in- 
genious correspondent, Horentius, has furnished 
us an ode for the occasion, which will be found 
in the preceding page. , 


GEOGRAPHIC GARDEN. 


The mode of teaching any science by sensible | 
objects, is undoubtedly the best that can be adopt- 


ed; for daily experience proves it to be so. It | 


is true that books are often valuable, and, in| 


some cases, indispensable auxiliaries; but bad 


have ho doubt that the period is fast approaching, 
in which they will no longer be resorted to as 
principals. 


To apply this remark to the useful science of 
Geography—whe will not acknowledge that the 
curious and scientific traveller acquires more 
correct and lasting informatien, than the most 
diligent book-worm in his closet? « Seeing is 
believing ;” and those facts of which we are 
convinced by actual observation, can never be 
erased from the mind. A child may read that 
the city of New-York is an island; but how 
much better can he understand and explain the 
idea after sailing around it in a boat. 

But as it isimpracticable for every student of 


birth or achievements of heroes, statesmen, 
philosophers, &c. will be marked by their statues. 

In the front of each capital will appear a short 
history of the origin of the city, together with a 
biographical sketch of its founder, and some 
of the most important personages of the country, 

The famous wall of China, the pyramids of 
Egypt, and the ancient tower of Babel, will appear 
in their proper places. The contending squad- 
rons on lakes Erie and Champlain, together with 
| the most important naval battles on the ocean, 
will form a part of the plan. 

The margin of the garden will be decorated 
with a variety of trees, ornamental shrubbery, 
and aromatic flowers, to render the walk cool 
and delightsome. 


I offer you what may be deemed a literary cu- 
riosity. It is a supposed Indian oration on the 
death of Commodore Decatur, written by a 
female now confined for insanity in the celis of 
the Philadelphia Alms-House. This unhappy 
person being asked by the keeper whether she 
would take pleasure in reading? answered in the 
affirmative; and added, that she would also 
gladly compose on any subject which might be 
suggested. She has written several pieces of re- 
markable character, besides the following ; which 








Geography to travet all over the world, suppose 
~ we build a little world af our own? Not like an 
. artificial globe, of whieh we can only view one 

spot at a time; mor-yet like a plain map, from 
which no idea of elevation can be derived—but 
according to the following plan, which has been 


will, 1 think, be admired as an ingenious allegory, 
conveying an excellent moral.—.Vat. Gazette. 
INDIAN ORATION. 


On the Death of Commodore Decatur, composed 
by Mrs. S——, in the celis of the Alms- House. 





furnished us by the ingenious projector, and 


The warrior of the waters has gone to the land 
j of spirits, and the ghosts of his fathers rejoice 





MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Capt. John Gillett, to Mrs. Maria 
Lomax, both of this city. 

On Monday evening last, at Flatbush, (L. 1) 
by the Rev. Mr. Schoonmaker, Mr. John Ditmas, 
to Miss Sarah Suydam, all of that place. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, 
Mr. John Smith, merchant, of St. Louis, to Miss 
Louisa A. M’Dougall, daughter of the late Capt. 
Alexander M’Dougall, of this city. 

On Saturday, by the Rev Alex'r. Cumming, 
Mr. John Turner, of Egg Harbour, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Swoy, of the same place. 











DIED, 

On Sunday last, after a long illness, Mr. 
Nicholas Kortwright, an old and respectable in- 
habitant of this city, in the 76th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. Cornelius Van Cott, 

in the 41st year of his age. 
At Beverly, Mass. Moses Brown, Esq. aged 72, 
an eminent and wealthy merchant.—At Auguste, 
| Georgia, Mr. Thomas Barrett, aged 42, a native 
of England.—At Portsmouth, N. H. on board the 
brig Galen, from Savannah, Mr. Brownell, mate 
of said vessel; also, at the same place, on board 
the brig Fox, from Savannah, Mr. Richard Smith, 





























{| aged 25. 


On Saturday last, after a short illness, Mrs. 


Maria Hooper, wife of George Hooper, aged 36 
years. 


SS 
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